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EXCAVATIONS IN AN ANCIENT SOAPSTONE QUARRY 
IN THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

BY WILLIAM H. HOLMES. 

Having completed the examination of the quartzite bowlder quar- 
ries on Piny Branch and Rock Creek, it seemed appropriate that 
some attention should be paid to the soapstone quarries of the neigh- 
borhood. It was hoped that a comparison of the methods of quarry- 
ing and manufacture and of the tools used in the two classes of quarries 
would throw some light upon the relationships of the peoples con- 
cerned and thus aid in the solution of one of the foremost problems 
of American archaeology, the antiquity of man's presence here. 

Deposits of soapstone occur at a number of points within the 
limits of the District of Columbia, but only one locality exhibits 
abundant traces of ancient working ; this site is known as the Rose 
Hill Quarry and is situated on Connecticut Avenue extended, 
four miles from the Executive Mansion and three-fourths of a mile 
east of Tennallytown. It is distant about one and one-half miles 
from each of the great quartz bowlder quarries recently examined 
and partially described in the July number of this journal. 

Steatite is of common occurrence over a wide belt of territory ex- 
tending through the New England States and continuing down the 
Atlantic slope to Alabama. It is associated with the gneissic rocks 
and occurs in somewhat disconnected patches or areas, not yet fully 
traced by geologists. Outcrops have been worked in hundreds of 
places by the aborigines. More recently the whites have mined it 
extensively, and many of the quarries worked by the Indians have 
been disturbed and traces of the ancient work obliterated. In a 
few places observations have been made by scientific men, and many 
examples of the tools used and of the articles manufactured have 
been collected. The finest and most extensive collection of such 
objects is in possession of Mr. J. D. McGuire, of Ellicott City, 
Md., to whom I am greatly indebted for the privilege of their 
examination. 

The Rose Hill Quarry seems to have been first studied by Dr. Elmer 
R. Reynolds, who published a careful description of the site and of the 
4i 
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articles collected by himself in the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Peabody Museum.* About that time visits to the site were made by 
Mr. F. H. Cushing, Dr. Charles Rau, Prof. O. T. Mason, and others, 
and extensive collections of articles, mainly from the surface of the 
ground, were made. Mention is made by Mr. Reynolds of excava- 
tions conducted by these gentlemen, but no definite information 
upon this point is on record. 

A paper published by Louis A. Kengla, in 1883, gives consider- 
able additional matter, accompanied by illustrations of fragments of 
vessels obtained in the District, f 

The present notice is not intended to be an exhaustive study of 
the ancient work, as it is desired only to institute a comparison be- 
tween these quarries and the other quarries of the District. The 
whole subject of the working of soapstone by our aborigines may 
well receive separate and exhaustive treatment. 

TOPOGRAPHIC AND GEOLOGIC FEATURES OF THE ROSE HILL SITE. 

The mass of steatite exposed on this site, being firmer and tougher 
than the gneisses with which it is associated, gave rise to a very de- 
cided prominence, now separated into two hills by a sharp ravine cut 
by the stream. The natural exposures are confined to the bed and 
the steeper banks of the stream and to the crests of the hills, which 
rise in somewhat conical form — the one on the south side to about 
80 feet and the one on the north side to upwards of 90 feet above 
the stream. 

The northern hill has a rounded, somewhat oblong summit, on 
which the steatite is exposed or approaches very near the surface 
for a length, nearly north and south, of upwards of 100, and a width 
of twenty or thirty feet. The rock seems to be bedded with the 
greatest length of the crest and consists' of nearly vertical, 
more or less massive, layers of steatite. The slopes of the hill 
are covered with deposits of clay and vegetable mold, and con- 
sequently the formations with which the steatite is surrounded 
and interbedded are in no place visible. The whole site is thickly 
covered with forest trees and underbrush. 

*E. R. Reynolds, Thirteenth Annual Report of the Peabody Museum, 
p. 526. 

f Louis A. Kengla, Archaeology of the District of Columbia, Washington, 
1883. 
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SURFACE INDICATIONS OF THE ANCIENT QUARRIES. 

The evidences of ancient pitting are confined chiefly to the sum- 
mits of the hills, but no one can say to what extent the exposures of 
soapstone in the sides of the ravine were worked. The south bank 
of the stream has recently been worked to a considerable depth by 
the whites, and the original configuration is destroyed, but on the 
north side there is an obscure but still traceable excavation of very 
considerable dimensions that may be at least partially due to abo- 
riginal hands. 

Pits sunk in the side of the hills would soon be obliterated by de- 
bris descending from above, but upon the crests they would neces- 
sarily remain clearly marked for a long period of time, as their 
obliteration would depend upon the very slow accumulations of 
vegetable mold. In any attempt at estimating age, therefore, the 
relation of the excavations to the surrounding surface must be con- 
sidered with care ; this has already been pointed out in connection 
with the quartzite bowlder quarries. 

My work has been confined exclusively to the summit of the 
northern hill, as the ancient quarries there appear to have re- 
mained wholly undisturbed, save by the normal agencies of nature. 
A row of pits, forming almost a connected trench, extended along 
the crest and for a short distance down the north end of the hill. 
There were five well-marked depressions in this series. The out- 
lines were irregular. The greatest diameter was perhaps 25 feet and 
the greatest depth, save where measured between the lateral ridges 
of debris, was not above two feet. Dr. Reynolds mentions one pit 
upon the southern hill as being over three feet deep. The heaps 
and ridges of debris thrown from the pits by the ancient miners ex- 
tended along the sides of the row of pits and were hardly above a 
foot in height. This debris consisted for the most part of earth 
and irregular fragments of steatite. Among the latter were many 
worked pieces — fragments of unfinished vessels and rejects of all 
kinds. 

Shallow depressions marking the sites of ancient pits occur along 
the sides of the crest on the south and west sides of the hill. 

EXCAVATIONS. 

Operations were commenced by carrying a trench across the 
southern pit, which occupies the highest point of the hill. This 
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exposed the ancient quarry face on the south, east, and west sides, 
while the north edge of the excavation penetrated the full depth of 
the ancient quarry, which was here about four feet deep. 

Beginning with the deepest part of this first trench, a wide trench 
was carried north along the chain of ancient pits. Cross-trenches 
were dug at frequent intervals and others were subsequently dug 
on the south slope. In all about 500 square feet of the ancient 
quarry floors were exposed and cleared off, and a very good idea of 
the nature of the ancient quarrying was thus obtained. The prin- 
cipal pits were worked to a depth of from two to four or fi\se feet 
by the aborigines, and the bottoms and sides present the irregular 
appearance necessarily produced by prying out such masses of pot- 
stone as the quarrymen were able to detach. 

IMPLEMENTS USED IN QUARRYING. 

As with the quartzite bowlder quarries, little could be learned of 
the methods of quarrying. Perhaps wooden, horn, or bone tools 
were used to loosen and remove the earth and, with the assistance 
of hafted stone implements, to detach and break up the rock. 
There is no indication that the potstone was detached by cutting 
or picking with pointed tools. The exposed surface seems for the 
most part to represent cleavage planes. 

SHAPING OF VESSELS. 

These ancient quarries were worked exclusively for the purpose of 
securing material to be used in vessel-making. The pots were not 
shaped in place to be detached by under-cutting after the roughing 
out was accomplished, as observed by Schumacher in California. 
It would appear that these vessels were usually too wide to permit 
of this method of working and detachment. No tool in the posses- 
sion of our eastern aborigines would have been equal to such an 
undertaking save by immense expenditure of labor ; beside, there 
was too much uncertainty as to the cleavage and fracture of the 
stone to waste time in shaping before thorough testing by removal. 
The block was first secured, then trimmed down to the approximate 
size and form, and then hollowed out ready for the finish, which was 
in most cases accomplished elsewhere. Even with this method there 
were naturally many failures from breaking, from splitting along 
partially developed cleavage planes, and from imperfections in tex- 
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ture. It is safe to say that many hundreds of these failures yet remain 
upon this site, in the pits, in the piles of debris, and scattered far 
down the slopes and along the stream beds. 

On account of the rude state of the rejects left upon the quarry 
site we cannot in all cases determine the precise character of the 
vessel intended. The whole range of steatite utensils employed by 
the Algonkian people are probably represented. A prevailing form 
is the oblong basin having ear-like projections or handles at the ends. 
These incipient vessels are usually shallow. The largest speci- 
mens are about 25 inches in length. The width is not more 
than half the length and the depth averages perhaps one-half the 
width. The rejects are very often unsymmetric and extremely rude. 
Other forms, approaching more nearly a circular outline and usually 
having greater depth, are common. Roughed out cups of small 
size are found in considerable numbers. Handles vary much in size, 
shape, and position. 

The shop refuse contains illustrations of manufacture beginning 
with specimens rejected almost with the first stroke of the shaping 
process and ending with vessels so nearly complete as to have been 
fitted for use. The best, however, still lack the finishing touches 
observed in specimens found on village sites. The first step was 
naturally that of testing and reducing the shapeless mass to a rude 
approximation of the proportions of the vessel to be made. A 
favorable side for the top was chosen and the excavation began, 
perhaps by pick strokes outlining the basin, perhaps in cases by 
working from the center out toward the rim ; there was probably 
no uniform method of procedure. 

Tool-marks are much obscured by weathering in specimens found 
upon the surface, but in those from a depth they are as fresh as if 
made but yesterday. The tool has in cases been pointed or spike- 
like, but generally had a rounded cutting edge half an inch or more 
in width. This edge was, as a rule, rather rough and uneven, as if of 
chipped rather than of polished stone. The character of the strokes 
vary a great deal ; in some cases they are bold and professional in 
appearance and in others timid and irregular. 

There are three ways in which the aboriginal tools could have 
been used. The simplest is that of holding the heavy pointed stone 
in the hand or hands and thus striking the potstone. Much power 
is gained by hafting the tool and using it as an adz. The length, 
boldness, and irregularity of the marks upon the rough pots suggest 
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this method very strongly. Again, a chisel and mallet may have 
been used, after the fashion of the modern stone-cutter. The marks 
left by the latter process would assume a more regular arrangement 
than observed in the products of this quarry, and they would exhibit 
evidence of a succession of blows. There are no chisel-like tools 
that bear evidence of use under a hammer or mallet, and we know 
of nothing that could have served as a striking tool. I am inclined 
to favor the idea that a hafted tool was used in the roughing out. 
One grooved axe only was found, but the ancient quarries of Mary- 
land furnish many examples of pick-like forms provided with grooves. 

THE TOOLS RECOVERED. 

The tools with which the work of quarrying was accomplished 
were sought most assiduously. Their character and their relations 
to implements found in other localities and applied to other uses 
are matters of no little interest to the archaeologist. It was ex- 
pected that they would, in a measure at least, correspond to the 
tools known to be used by the modern Indians, as many steatite 
pots are found upon ordinary village sites. It was to be expected, 
however, that tools used in such work would be especially adapted 
to it, which is unlike any other industry of the aborigines, and that 
they would be in a sense unique ; but there were chances that imple- 
ments of well-known forms were used and lost upon the site. 

The remoteness of the site and the conformation of the hills upon 
which the quarries are located rendered it improbable that the lo- 
cality was used for dwelling or for any other purpose than that of 
quarrying the potstone and roughing out the vessels. All tools 
found should, therefore, be quarry tools. 

The absence of bowlder or other deposits of material habitually 
utilized by the aborigines gave additionl simplicity to the quarry 
art, rendering it reasonably certain that all articles found pertained 
to the soapstone work ; that all save those of soapstone had been 
carried in by the quarrymen. 

As in the case of the quartzite quarries, no tools were found that 
could have been used in excavating the pits and detaching the masses 
of steatite ; all were adapted rather to the work of sculpture — to 
the roughing out and shaping of the vessels. 

The tools found may be conveniently divided into two classes— 
those improvised upon the spot for special and temporary use, and 
those of standard varieties brought from the villages and utilized 
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temporarily in the quarries. A vast majority are of the former class. 
They are, as a rule, quite rude and were derived from the vicinity 
of the quarry. They approach more nearly a palaeolithic type than 
any other forms found in the Potomac region. Nothing more prim- 
itive is found in America. The hills and slopes in the vicinity 
abound in outcrops of vein quartz which break up into angular frag- 
ments. These are now so plentiful upon the neighboring fields as 
to make agriculture a burden. Such angular fragments were 
gathered for use in the quarries ; some were already well adapted to 
use, whilst others were trimmed to better points and edges (Fig. 1). 
Quartzite bowlders found sparingly upon the neighboring slopes 
were also worked into rude picks by flaking (Fig. 2). 

A small number of angular masses of quartz were discovered that 
were not apparently adapted to any use and that showed no signs of 
having been used. They may be fragments of larger masses broken 
in use. 

A few cobble-stones were found, but none showed very decided 
evidence of use as hammer stones, or otherwise. 

It is not considered necessary to take further notice of specimens 
that do not show decided evidence of design or use, or that by their 
natural conformation seem to be especially well adapted to known 
uses. 

The objects of quartz that show evidence of shaping by percussion 
are all of one type. They are thick angular masses weighing a pound 
or more ; one end is brought to a short, sharp point, and the other 
is somewhat rounded as if to be held in the hand or hands for strik- 
ing (Fig. 1). Of the same general shape are two picks made from 
quartzite bowlders and resembling heavy pointed " turtle-backs ' ' 
(Fig. 2.) In no case does the form of these tools suggest the attach- 
ment of a haft, although such attachment would probably be feasible 
in their present state. 

Two small chisel-like tools were found in the main trench on the 
summit of the hill. They are of unique types, and we may fairly as- 
sume that they were made for use in the potstone shop. One is 
made of a black slate-like rock that has become gray on the surface 
through oxidation of some of its constituent minerals. In its 
general configuration it is much like the quartzite blades produced 
in the quarry shops of the District, but it differs from them in hav- 
ing a chisel-like point or edge (Fig. 3). This edge is somewhat ob- 
lique and shows but little evidence of use, although it should be ob- 
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served that chemical changes in the stone would tend to obliterate 
such evidence. 

Another specimen (Fig. 4) is of gray slate, very slightly altered 
by chemical changes. It is rather rudely chipped along both sides, 
and the point has been made quite sharp by grinding and subsequent 
use. Properly hafted this little celt would have been a very effective 
tool in shaping the half-finished vessels. As it stands it is rather 
small for convenient use. Possibly it may have been hafted after 
the manner of an ordinary stone knife. Tools of this class are 
abundant on the quarry sites of Maryland and Virginia. They reach 
nearly a foot in length, and in cases have a polished chisel-like point 
at each end. 

From the soil that filled one of the shallow pits on the south 
margin of the crest of the hill, a chipped quartzite tool of unusual 
shape was obtained (Fig. 5). It resembles the borers or perforators 
of the same material found on village sites, but is ruder and less 
symmetrical and was probably made especially for use in the trim- 
ming of soapstone vessels. 

One of the most important finds made during the excavation at 
this place was a large grooved axe of the wedge-hafted type (Fig. 6). 
It was found in one of the shallow pits on the south margin of the 
hill-top, one foot from the surface, and resting upon the surface of 
the soapstone in place. There can be little doubt that this tool was 
used by the ancient quarrymen in dislodging, and perhaps in trim- 
ming, the masses of stone. Its edge shows considerable wear, ap- 
parently from use as a pick. Its weight and shape would make it a 
very effective tool. If proof were necessary that the workers of 
these quarries were Indians, the discovery of this object would seem 
to be satisfactory. Surface finds upon the sites of ancient soapstone 
quarries in Maryland include many of these grooved axes. In most 
cases they have been remodeled by flaking to fit them more perfectly 
for use as picks (Fig. F). 

CONCLUSION. 

The question in this connection that claims first attention is what 
correlations can be made between the. soapstone quarries and the 
quartzite bowlder quarries of the District. Are they all probably of 
one age and the work of one people, or are they separated by long 
periods of time and by marked differences in art characters? 

It may be first observed that the two classes of quarries are lo- 
cated in the same valley and only one and one-half miles apart ; that 
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they correspond as closely in extent of work and in appearances as 
could be expected if worked at one time and by one people. 
There are striking dissimilarities, but these are due to differences in 
the nature of the materials quarried and the relation of the quarries 
to adjoining formations. 

It appears that the soapstone was not quarried to a depth equal to 
that of the quartzite bowlders, but it will be seen at a glance that 
the difficulties attending the working of the former are much the 
greater. With increasing depth the soapstone becomes firmer and 
more massive, and it is impossible with primitive tools to detach the 
necessary masses. The shafts must therefore necessarily be shallow 
With the bowlders the difficulty does not increase with the depth in 
the same degree, and greater depths could be reached with compara- 
tive ease. 

Again, it must be admitted that the bowlder quarries exhibit more 
decided evidence of great age than do the soapstone quarries. In 
the former the pits are much more completely filled up and oblit- 
erated. This fact may, however, tend to lead to erroneous conclu- 
sions if the conditions under which the two classes of pits existed 
are not considered. 

The deepest soapstone pits were not over four or five feet deep, 
but they were excavated in solid rock and upon the crests of hills, 
where there was absolutely no material to fall into them save the 
leaves from the trees. Such ancient pits as were not upon the sum- 
mits were entirely or almost entirely filled up. 

The cobble pits on Piny Branch were in all cases situated upon 
the slope of the hills, and were therefore directly beneath overhanging 
masses of loosely compacted sands and gravels and may have been 
more completely filled up in one year than the soapstone pits in a 
century. 

On the other cobble quarry site, near the new observatory, some 
of the pits situated upon the hill-top and originally eight feet deep 
were not more than ten inches deep when first examined by us, but 
when we observe that the walls of these pits were composed of coarse 
loose gravel capped with sandy clay we must conclude that the 
chances are that they would be obliterated very much more rapidly 
than if the walls consisted of tough massive stone. 

The character of the two sites corresponds very closely in this 
that both are in the hills and so steep as to be quite unsuited fo r 
camping or dwelling. Both are therefore naturally free from village 
42 
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refuse, and the tools found must for the most part, if not exclusively, 
consist of those actually used in the work of quarrying and roughing 
out the implements produced. Tn neither case has any tool been 
found that is not germane to the work of the quarries, and this cor- 
respondence is most significant, as archaeologists will readily appre- 
hend. 

In the cobble quarries no tools of a durable material were needed 
save those found by thousands in the quarries. Carefully shaped 
hammer stones, polished celts, and grooved axes had no place in these 
quarries ; no more place, as I have shown, had the finished tools of 
the classes here roughed out. A grooved axe, such as that found 
in the soapstone quarry, would be an effective tool in the work of 
quarrying soapstone, and it could be used without the least danger 
of breaking it. The chisels also are of types that resemble or- 
dinary Indian work, but they also were especially adapted to, and 
no doubt especially made for, the quarrying of soapstone. 

The only tools, then, that correlate the workers of these soapstone 
quarries with the Indian were not carried in aimlessly and lost, but 
were lost because there in use. It will not, therefore, be safe to say 
that because no traces of ordinary Indian tools were found in the 
bowlder quarries the workers in these quarries were not Indians, for 
I have amply shown that such tools could not have been used, and 
hence they would stand small chance of being lost there. It may be 
emphatically stated that in none of the quarries has any trace of art 
been found that did not pertain directly to the work of the quarry. 

If the correlation of the Indian with the workers in the soapstone 
quarries was necessarily dependent upon the loss of articles not ger- 
mane to the work of the quarry, no such correlation could be made 
by any known evidence. 

The nature of the work of shaping done in both classes of quar- 
ries has a close and significant correspondence. No single finished 
piece of work was found in either case. In the cobble quarries the 
blade was roughed out to a convenient shape for transportation and 
subsequent finish. In the soapstone quarries the pots were roughed 
out and carried away to be finished elsewhere. It is significant also 
that on many village sites in the vicinity quarry products of both 
materials are found freely and intimately associated. 

A review, therefore, of the evidence shows many significant cor- 
respondences in the work of the two classes of quarries and no dis- 
agreements that require the assumption of wide differences in time, 
people, or culture. 



